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RFO  UTTE 

To 

Rodio  Farm  Directors 


From 

Rodio  ond  Television  Service 

Office  of  Information-U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Noventer  2,  195I 
'  "  Letter  llo.  509 

Dear  Eadio  Farm  Director: 

This,  the  week  of  the  Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Agricultural  Outlook 
Confersnce,  lias  teen  a  "busy  one  for  all  hands  here  in  the  office.  Most 
of  the  speeches  are  now  orer,  the  smoke  of  making  recordings  has  cleared 
away,  and  only  a  few  discussion  sessions  remain  on  the  agenda,  NOT'^,,. 
let's  stop  and  see  what  we  found  out  during  the  week  about  farm  outlook 
for  1952. 

Using  the  words  of  0.  Y,  Wells,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  "On  the  "basis  of  some  further  increases  in  farm  produc- 
tion and  the  current  scheduled  defense  program,  we  "believe  "both  the 
prices  of  farm  products  and  the  net  incomes  of  farm  operators  are  likely 
to  1)0  ahout  the  same  in  1952  as  in  1951." 

Economists  explain  that  nonfarm  employment  and  incomes  are 
"both  likely  to  increase,  and  could  mean  higher  gross  income  for  the 
farmer*    In  that  case,  however,  rising  production  costs  will  still  pro- 
"bahly  keep  the  net  figure  a"bout  the  same. 

In  spite  of  what  some  folks  say,  specialists  point  out  that 
1951  has  not  "been  an  especially  good  year  in  terms  of  either  net  income 
or  purchiasing  power.    Looking  at  past  records,  farmers  purchasing  povrer 
has  "been  lov^er  in  only  two  of  the  last  ten  years.    Net  income  for  *51 
is  a"bove  the  low  of  *50  hut  ahout  thirteen  percent  "below  the  peak  of  19^7« 

Total  1952  farm  production  may  "be  slightly  higher  than  the  re- 
cord output  of  1951... maybe  2  or  3  percent.    Certain  increases  are  vital- 
ly needed  for  the  defense  effort.    V/eather  is,  of  course,  the  big  unkno^m. 

As  for  exports  In  '52,  other  nations  probably  will  buy  cLuite 
a  bit  more  U.  S,  cotton  tlian  in  the  past  season  and  about  the  sams 
amounts  of  wheat  and  tobacco.    However,  we'll  probably  export  less  feed 
grains,  dairy  and  poultry  products.    We  have  more  animals  to  feed  and 
smaller  supplies  to  do  it  with  as  we  start  the  season,  therefore  feed 
reserves  may  shrink. 
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Farmers  are  expected  to  market  more  cattle  and  calves  next 
year. .  ,rnay"be  enough  to  make  output  about  one-tenth  larger  than  '51. 
Tighter  feed  supplies  may  cause  hog  production  to  taper  off  a  bit.  Sheep 
numbers  are  Increasing  and  '"52  wool  production  will  be  somevhat  above 
1951.    Dairy  products  should  experience  a  stronger  demand  than  in  *'>1 
and  there's  a  good  ciiance  that  farm  prices  for  milk  and  other  dairy  pro- 
ducts will  average  some  higher  next  year» 

Poultry  demand  is  expected  to  be  relatively  strong,  but  with 
production  up,  egg  prices  may  be  about  the  same  as  last  spring  or  a 
little  lower.    Chicken  meat  prices  will  probably  be  about  the  same  as 
in  '51. 

Cotton  continues  in  a  strong  position  with  expected  reserves 
only  about  800,000  bales  more  than  our  very  low  stocks  on  August  1. 
Wheat  prices  are  likely  to  stay  close  to  '5I  levels.    The  Department's 
goals  ask  for  about  the  same  wheat  acreage  as  last  year... and  with  some 
increases  in  average  yield,  this  would  allow  us  to  increase  reserves  a 
bit. 

Both  at  home  and  overseas  demand  for  tobacco  promises  to  be 
strong  with  average  per  capita  use  still  climbing. 

KFD's  wanting  more  details  on  any  particular  phase  or  phases 
of  the  conference  may  check  their  needs  on  the  back  page  of  this  letter; 
then  return  It  to  us. 

IFYE's  Eeturn 

Had  the  privilege  of  hearing  brief  reports  from  five  of  the 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  delegates  when  they  stopped  here  in 
V/ashington  on  their  way  home  this  week.    If  those  five  are  a  representa- 
tive sample,  you  EFD's  with  ZFYE's  in  your  area  will  find  them  prime 
interview  material.    In  the  few  minutes  that  he  talked  with  us,  Francis 
Pressly,  North  Carolina,  gave  us  a  bit  of  his  story  of  living  on  a  large 
farm  in  the  Po  Elver  Valley  of  Italy  with  6OO  Communist  laborers;  and 
Sue  Dossett,  Kentucky,  told  of  the  courage  of  the  Finnish  people  ... 
especially  in  connection  with  their  famous  steam  bath  followed  by  an 
ice  cold  swim. 

Another  of  the  group.  Franklin  Wilson,  Virginia,  visited  Lebanon 
and  Syria  and  told  of  the  functioning  of  a  feudallstic  system  of  land 
tenure  with  landlords  holding  as  much  as  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
their  workers.    Lois  Hueneman,  Iowa,  visited  Germany  and  related  the  pro- 
blems of  "parcel"  farming,  how  62^j  of  the  farm  work  is  done  by  women, 
and  the  "not  too  bright"  future  for  German  youth,    George  Scott,  Colorado, 
was  Impressed  by  France's  S"?  million  farm  homes  without  electricity  or 
other  improvements.    Average  distance  of  water  from  the  kitchen  door  is 
ninety  feet  for  the  country  as  a  whr)le.    Kentucky  delegate  Minnie  Mae 
Taylor  learned  to  milk,  bicycled  I35  miles  in  2  weeks,  and  lived  on  tliree 
different  size  farms  in  the  Netherlands.    Don't  feel  you'll  go  wrong  by 
getting  these  young  folks  on  your  shows. 
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Fifty  Dotm. .  .Lots  More  To  Go 

In  observance  of  its  fifty  year  clicib  on  the  ladder  of  plant 
science  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  paused  long  enough  last  week  to 
hold  a  3  day  seminar.    Its  sessions  were  devoted  to  looking  hack  on 
vhat's  been  accomplished  during  that  climb  and  looking  ahead  toward  things 
that  may  be  on  the  higher  rungs  of  that  ladder, 

For  example,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  in  1901  have 
come  the  development  of  our  present  day  highly  effective  organic,  fungi- 
cides and  insecticides,  better  equipment  with  which  to  apply  them,  dis- 
covery of  plant  viruses  and  other  diseases,  and  progress  in  discovering 
controls  for  many  of  them.    Other  steps  on  the  ladder  are  the  develop- 
ment of  disease  resistant  varieties,  hybridization  of  certain  vegetables, 
use  of  plant  gro"vrth  regulators,  improvement  of  storage  and  marketing 
practices,  and  many  more.    The  story  of  what's  been  done  in  field  crops, 
soils  and  fertilizers,  and  agricultural  engineering  were  equally  im- 
pressive. 

Turning  to  look  up  the  ladder,  specialists  of  the  Bureau  see 
many  more  comparabJ.e  developments  in  the  future.    Recent  work  on  plant 
response  in  relation  to  length  of  night  and  day,  radioactive  tracers  in 
soils  and  fertilizers,  induction  of  multiple  sets  of  chromosomes  (poly- 
ploidy) .  use  of  gro\rth  regulators  and  antibiotics  on  plants,  di-electric 
and  other  new  forms  of  crop  conditioning,  and  many  more  areas  hold  the 
challenge  of  further  work  to  bo  done.    Further  promise  of  progress  also 
lies  in  new  plant  introduction  and  new  techniques  in  genetics  which 
permit  the  crossing  of  plant  species  which  scientists  have  not  hereto- 
fore been  able  to  cross. 

On  Bennett,  Salter  and  Moseman 

You've  received  releases  annoimcing  appointments  of  Hugh  H. 
Bennett  as  special  assistant  to  Secretary  Brannan  in  charge  of  conser- 
vation and  resource  matters,  Robert  M.  "Bob"  Salter  as  chief  of  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  A  Ho  "Al"  Moseman  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.    Since  you  have  the  news  and  details,  we'll  supplement 
with  several  comments  and  a  quote,, 

"Doc"  Bennett  was  a  top  flight  RFD  before  there  were  farm 
broadcasters  and  even  before  radio.    For  many  years  he  demonstrated  the 
qualifies  of  leadership  and  imagination,  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  soil  problems  as  he  pioneered  in  talking  and  witing  about  soil  and 
water  ailments    their  effect  on  rural  life,  and  what  to  do  about  them, 
Vith  the  increase  in  population  in  prospect,  his  pioneering  is  e2q)ected 
to  pay  future  as  well  as  immediate  dividends. 

"Bob"  Salter  said  this  week  that  he  feels  a  great  responsibi- 
lit;:,  in  becoming  chief  of  SCS,  an  agency  that's  playing  a  major  role  in 
protecting  and  improving  our  soil  resources.    Even  though  the  country 
has  gone  far  in  building  the  foundation  for  a  permanently  productive 
agriculture,  Salter  says  we  still  have  much  farther  to  go. 
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"I  vill  "be  folloving  that  great  leader,  the  father  of  the  soil 
conservation  movement  in  America,  Dr.  Hugh  Bennett.    About  two  decades 
ago.  he  succeeded  almost  alone  in  awakening  the  nation  to  the  menace  of 
soil  erosion." 

"Since  then,  he  has  guided  the  development  of  SCS  into  a  most 
effective  machine  through  wliich  the  Government  assists  farmers  in  dealirjg 
with  soil  prohlems       not  only  with  erosion,  hut  alsQ  vitb  the  sister 
prohlems  of  soil  exhaustion,  water  conservation,  land  draif^/age,  and  flood 
control." 

Salter  said  that  the  success  of  the  soil  conservation  program 
rests  in  no  small  degree  upon  soil  conservation  districts  estahlished 
under  State  lawG.    These  districts  now  hlanket  most  of  the  country  and 
provide  the  mechanism  through  which  farmers  themselves  become  active 
partners  with  the  Government,  and  assume  major  responsihility,  for  de- 
fining the  application  of  soil  conservation  in  their  own  communities. 

"The  soil  conservation  program  is  operating  on  the  principle 
of  using  each  acre  of  land  within  its  capahilities  and  treating  each 
acre  in  accordance  with  its  needs  for  protection  and  improvement.  That 
is  a  completely  sound  and  scientific  principle." 

Plans  for  applying  conservation  farming  have  so  far  "been 
developed  for  ahout  one -fifth  of  our  Nation's  farms,    Salter  reported. 
He  expects  to  make  it  his  primary  concern  to  hurr^'  the  development  of 
such  plans  for  the  rest  of  our  farm  land,  to  help  farmers  huild  soil 
productivity  and  increase  production. 

"Al"  Moseman  makes  his  first  talk  as  chief  of  BPISAE  at  the 
National  Cotton  Mechinization  Conference  on  Nov.  8  at  Chickasha,  Okla, 
As  it  may  he  of  national  as  well  as  regional  interest,  it  will  be  mailed 
to  you  direct  next  week. 

What's  New  with  Soybeans 

Over  50  percent  of  all  shotgun  shells  made  in  this  country  now 
use  soybean  glue  in  the  manufacturing  of  the  paper  wrappers  used  in  the 
shells.  Main  advantages  of  shells  using  the  soybean  product,  developed 
at  the  UBDA  Regional  Laboratory  in  Illinois,  are  their  ability  to  stand 
damp  weather  conditions,  increased  ability  to  retain  their  normal  shape 
over  long  periods  of  time  and  varying  weather  conditions,  and  the  good 
shot  pattern  resulting  from  such  shells. 

And  speaking  of  soybean  by-products,  specialists  at  the  same 
laboratory  developed  a  new  kind  of  heat-sealing  resin  called  "Norelac, " 
It's  made  from  soybean  oil  and  used  as  a  protective  coating  for  wood 
and  steel,  and  as  a  sealing  coating  for  paper,  cellophane  glassine 
papers  and  other  wrapping  materials.    Another  soybean  by-product  is  a 
recently  discovered  protein  gel  with  potential  uses  as  an  adhesive,  foam- 
ing agent,  and  as  whipping  and  gelling  agent  for  use  in  ft)od  products. 
Then,  too,  there's  the  new  faster-drying  soybean  paints  now  being  tested 
for  durability  and  dirt  resistance  by  the  Department  and  industry. 
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What  Atiout  Power  Shortages? 

Farmers  in  many  areas  are  using  record  quantities  of  electric 
power  to  replace  lost  manpov^er  in  meeting  production  goals.    At  the  same 
time  defense  plants  and  other  industrial  users  also  constitute  a  hea^y 
load  on  the  power  supply  of  many  sections  of  the  country.    Power  plants 
and  transmission  lines  have  not  increased  as  fast  as  the  load.  That's 
why  both  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  commercial  power  companies  in 
some  areas  have  had  to  tell  their  consumers  that  they  canH  supply  all 
the  power  needed. 

Farmers  often  find  out  about  ,the  power  shortage  "before  they 
get  official  word  of  it.    Lights  dim,  heating  devices  and  motors  fail 
to  i^ork  properly       certain  pieces  of  electrical  equipment  go  out  of 
service  entirely.    These  symptoms  of  low  voltage  usually  occur  at  the 
periods  of  peak  demand  for  electric  service. 

By  rearranging  the  working  schedule  on  the  fam  and  in  the  home, 
farm  families  can  do  much  to  help  relieve  the  situation.    The  REA  folks 
suggest  that  first,  an  analysis  of  the  use  of  power  "be  made.  Usually, 
it  will  follow  this  pattern:    Highest  peak  of  demand  will  show  up  during 
the  early  evening  hours.    That's  when  the  lights  (including  yard  lights) 
go  on,  electric  ranges  are  turned  on,  water  heaters  are  operating,  and 
dairy  equipment    refrigerators  and  water  pumps  are  working  full  speed. 

The  second  highest  peak  usually  comes  during  the  early  morning 
hours  when  milking  machines,  water  heaters  and  considerable  household 
equipment  are  used  at  approximately  the  same  time.    Lowest  peak  in  this 
pattern  of  power  use  ordinarily  will  be  from  about  10:30  B-.m,  until  noon. 

Farmers  can  help  in  solving  the  power  shortage  problem.  For 
example,  automatic  hoppers  can  be  rigged  to  grind  feed  in  the  early 
afternoon.    Hay  and  grain  driers  can  be  turned  off  during  peak  periods. 
In  the  house,  ranges  can  be  turned  on  for  cooking  tlie  evening  meal 
slightly  earlier  than  usual;  the  food  will  stay  hot  in  the  oven, 

A  number  of  other  farm  activities  can  be  handled  during  off- 
peak  hours.  These  include  mixing  feed,  shelling  corn,  hay-hoisting, 
ensilage  cutting,  welding  and)^oK§r  tools  in  farm  shops.  Much  water 
pumping  for  the  stock  also  can  be  done  during  off-peak  hours.  And  the 
use  of  lights  in  poultry  houses  can  be  made  even  more  of  an  off-peak 
operation  than  it  is  ordinarily  by  using  automatic  controls  to  avoid 
evening  lighting,  and  increase  early  morning  lighting. 

Peak  hours  of  power  consumption  on  the  average  farm  total  only 
two  or  three  out  of  the  twenty-four  still  leaving  most  of  the  day  and 
night  for  using  electric  power  to  full  capacity,    A  good  local  example 
interviewee  may  help  in  telling  the  story. 

On  The  Calendar 

The  65th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities  gets  undervmy  November  13  thru  I5  at  the  Bice 
Hotel,  Houston,  Texas.    RFD's  in  that  area  may  find  program  of  interest. 
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Enclosed  This  Week 

Foreign  Agricultural  Outlook  and  U.  S.  Agricultural  Outlook 
Charts  are  "being  sent  to  all.    The  Statistical  Suirmary  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Outlook  Digest  may  also  te  of  use  in  telling  and  expanding  the 
farm  outlook  story. 

The  whole  story  of  how  and  vhy  "Wormy  Pigs  V^aete  Feed"  is  told 
in  the  single  sheet  release  "by  the  same  name.    Note  the  check  list  on  the 
hack. 

Metvork  Farm  and  Home  Shows... Nov.  10  and  17 

NBC  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour... 1:00  to  1;30  p.m.  EST.  "USDA 
Headlines"  Ken  Gapen  reporting.    Nov.  10  broadcast  features  report  from 
1951  Belt-Wide  Cotton  Mechanization  Conference  with  Sandy  Saunders,  WKY, 
Oklahoma  City,  inteirviewing  Dr.  Grady  B.  Crowe,  Stoneville,  Miss.;  Irwin 
Schroeder,  Oklahoma  A  &  M. ;  and  W,  0.  Fortenherry,  Luhhock,  Texas.  In 
addition  Everett  Mitchell  shortwaves  a  report  from  Tokyo.    Kov,  1?  "broad- 
cast features  a  musical  salute  to  Thanksgiving, 

ABC  American  Farmer. ,  .12:30  to  1:00  p.m.  EST.     "Top  of  the 
Farm  News"  with  Milt  Bliss  and  Bo'b  Crom  from  Washington.    Nov.  10  pro- 
gram features  the  story  of  "School  Lunches  Up  To  Date"  with  Mrs.  Margaret 
Dreisbach  and  Leonard  Trainer,  USDA,  being  interviewed  by  Milt  Bliss. 

Among  Ourselves 

^fe,ny  of  you  have  already  heard  of  John  McDonald's,  WSM,  most 
unfortunate  car  accident  on  October  25th  as  he  was  returning  from  a  corn 
picking  demonstration.    He  shattered  a  hip  and  pelvic  bone.    Latest  word 
says  no  operation  will  be  necessary  but  it'll  mean  staying  in  a  cast  and 
harness  for  six  weeks.    John's  address  is:    St,  Thomas  Hospital,  Eoom 
327,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Thanks  to  a  copy  of  "Radio-Active, "  a  magazine  of  the 
Australian  Broadcasting  Commission,  I  have  a  better  idea  than  before 
how  Australian  farmers  are  being  well  served  by  radio.    There's  quite 
a  story  in  the  September  28,  1951  issue  about  the  Rural  Department 
headed  by  John  Douglass  whom  many  RFD's  know.    If  you're  specially  in- 
terested in  getting  a  copy,  write  to  John  in  care  of  the  ABC  in  Sydney, 
Australia, 

In  his  most  recent  letter,  John  mentioned  making  up  a  thirty 
minute  national  network  show  from  the  recordings  he  picked  up  with  RFD's 
this  summer.    Seems  "the  folks  down' under"  got  a  tremendous  kick  out  of 
Bill  Tipton's  Texas  drawl. 

Sincerely, 

Kenneth  M.  Gapen 
Ass't  Director  of  Information 
for  Radio  and  Television 
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Mr.  Kenneth  M,  Gap en 
Ass't  Director  of  Information 
Radio  and  Television  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ken: 

Please  send  me  copies  of  the  1952  outlook  discussions  I  have  checked: 


Outlook  for  Meat  Animals  in  '52 
Supplies  &  Prices  of  Production  Goeds 
Work  Load  of  Farm  Homemakers 
Factors  in  the  Supply  and  Demand 

for  Consumer  Goods 
Savings  &  Debt  Position  of  Farmers 
Food  Outlook  for  Domestic  Consumers 
How  Good  Are  Farm  Diets 
The  Outlook  for  Feed 

The  Export  Outlook  for  U.  S.  Agric'l. 

Commodities  in  1951-52 
Comments  on  Agric'l  Outlook 
Outlook  for  Domestic  Demand 
The  World  Economic  Outlook 
Causes  of  Changes  in  the  Farm  Debt 

Structure  &  Their  Significance 
Outlook  for  Cotton  Products  in  '52 
Outlook  for  Fruits  &  Tree  Nuts  in  '52 
Outlook  for  Vegetables  in  '52 
Outlook  for  Dairy  Products  in  '52 
Outlook  for  Eggs  &  Poultry  in  '52 
Outlook  for  Tobacco  for  '52 
"Outlook  for  Fats,  Oils  &  Oilseeds 

in  1952 
The  Farm  Labor  Situation 
Clothing  and  Textile  Supplies 
"Sugar  Outlook  for  1952 
Building  Materials  and  Supplies 
Applying  Outlook  Information  on 

Housing  and  Equipment 
The  Wheat  Outlook  for  1952 
Population  Trends 
"Rural  Health 


Harold  F.  Ereimyer,  BAE 
Carl  P.  Heisig,  BAE 
Gertrude  S.  Weiss,  EHN&HE 
Louis  J.  Paradise,  Office  of 

Business  Economics 
Roy  J.  Burroughs,  BAE 
Marguerite  G.  Burk,  BAE 
Esther  F.  Phipard,  BHIT&HE  - 
Malcolm  Clough,  BAE 

Stanley  Andrev/s,  OFAR 
0.  V.  Wells,  BAE 
Nathan  II.  Koffsky,  BAE 
Willard  L.  Thorp,  BAE 

Korman  J.  Wall,  BAE 

F.  Lowenstein,  BAE 

Een  H.  Pubols,  BAE 

Herbert  W.  Muriiford,  Jr.,  BAE 

H.  C.  Kriesel,  EAE 

Edward  Karpoff ,  BAE 

Arthur  G.  Conover,  EAE 

R.  J.  Foote,  BilE 

Louis  J.  DuGoff,  BAE 

Henry  Thurston,  NPA 

Lawrence  Myers,  Sugar  Branch,  PMA 

Howard  E.  Emmons,  PMA 

Mary  Rokahr ,  Ext . 
Robert  E.  Post,  BAE 
Margaret  J,  Hagcod,  BAE 
Jean  L.  Pennock,  BHN&HE 


Sincerely, 


(Nsjne) 


FQ  LETTER 

To 

Radio  Farm  Directors 


From 


Radio  ond  Television  Service 

Office  of  Information  -U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


November  l6,  1951 
Letter  No.  5IO 


Dear  Radio  Farm  Director: 


The  country's  crop  outlook  isn't  quite  as  "bright  as  it  vas  a 
month  ago.    Last  week's  crop  report  indicates  that  instead  of  "being  the 
second  "best  crop  year,  1951  may  "be  only  the  third  "best  on  record.  Wet 
veather  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Montana  prevented  farmers  from 
finishing  the  harvest  of  small  grain,  and  frost  caught  some  of  the  com. 
Estimates  on  corn  dropped  17  million  "bushels  during  Octo"ber  "but  still  in- 
dicate, we'll  harvest  more  than  3  "billion  "bushels.    Hay  and  sugar  "beets 
are  apparently  the  only  crops  thiat  will  turn  out  record  j^ields  this  year. 

As  for  cotton,  l,l60,000  "bales  less  than  was  expected  in  the 
UBDA's  Octo"ber  report  is  now  forecast  for  the  1951  crop.    Eased  on  Nov. 
1  o"bservations,  a  '5I  crop  of  15,771, COO  "bales  is  predicted.    Most  of 
the  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  "bale  crop  is  due  to  dry  weather  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi,  where  the  crop  is  later  than 
usual.    However,  this  report  does  not  consider  the  severe  freeze  felt  in 
the  central  Cotton  Belt  Nov,  2  and  3.    The  freeze  may  mean  some  loss  in 
quality  and  production  in  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  other  fringe  areas 
"but  a  "speed-up"  of  defoliation  and  machine  picking  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 


For  Your  Attention 


Earlier  this  week  you've  "been  sent  material  from  two  talks 
given  "by  Secretary  Brannan.    We  flag  for  your  attention  his  talk  to  the 
Association  of  Land -Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  in  which  he  took  up 
our  ever  growing  pro"blem  of  an  expanding  population,  water  limitations, 
and  the  situation  as  it  may  exist  in  1975, 

In  the  other  talk,  given  "before  the  85th  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Grange,  he  discussed  the  early  results  of  the  Family  Farm 
Policy  Review  and  looked  ahead  to  the  possi"bility  of  holding  more  such 
discussions  of  farm  policy  sometime  in  the  future. 
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Another  Step  Tovard  Better  Chicks 

Juat  off  the  press  are  results  of  this  year's  Meat  Production 
Performance  Test  staged  for  the  first  time  as  part  of  the  l6  year  old 
National  Poultry  Improvement  Piano    OlDject  of  the  meat  production  test 
is  to  encourage  chicken  "breeders  and  hatcherymen  to  lay  emphasis  on  meat 
quality  factors  as  veil  as  egg  production^, 

Aa  most  of  you  know,  the  NPIP  was  originally  set  up  to  enahle 
farmers  to  "buy  chicks  from  participating  firms  with  more  confidence*  And 
although  "breeders  and  hatcherymen  have  been  encouraged  to  consider  "both 
laying  a"bility  and  meat  quality  factors  not  until  this  year  lias  any  or- 
ganized program  "been  set  up  to  recognize  or  evaluate  achievements  on  the 
meat  end  of  the  program. 

Under  the  new  test  three  hundred  or  more  chicks  are  grown  to 
ten  weeks.    Fifty  or  more  of  the  cockerels  are  then  dressed  and  observa- 
tions are  made  on  rate  of  feathering,  'Dreast  angle,  keel  length,  and  rate 
of  growth.    In  addition  a  three-hundred  day  egg  production  test  is  run  on 
the  female  parent  stock  and  hatchatllity  is  measuredt    Nine  "breeders  and 
hatcherymen  from  three  states,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire  and  Ohio,  completed 
the  test  this  year  and  the  results  are  now  "being  published  in  chart  forme 

Complete  details  of  the  Meat  Production  Performance  Test  are 
Included  in  the  recently  revised  Miscellaneous  Publication  300^  the  Na- 
tional Poultry  Improvement  Plan^,    It-s  yours  for  the  asking. 

More  Eggs  from  Crossbreds 

Department  specialists  have  stronger  reason  than  ever  for  be- 
lieving that  crossbreeding  and  hybridizing  of  chickens  can  mean  more  eggs 
per  bird  per  year. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  testing,  Beltsville  specialists  found 
that  crossing  individuals  of  two  breeds  result  in  birds  that  out-produced 
pullets  from  either  of  the  purebred  strains.    Increase  in  production 
ranged  from  0  to  57  eggs  per  year  per  pullet  and  results  for  the  third 
year  promise  to  further  support  this  trend,    Beltsville  tests  used  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  White  Leghorns,    Experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  with 
these  two  "breeds,  crossing  the  White  Leghorn  males  on  the  Rhode  Island 
Red  hens  produced  the  best  layers  but  Rhode  Island  Red  roosters  on  White 
Leghorn  hens  still  gave  layers  that  excelled  both  straight  strain  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  White  Leghorns  ^ 

Going  a  step  farther,  breeding  specialists  find  that  the  use  of 
inbred  birds  in  these  crosses  (hybridizing)  resulted  in  a  slightly  greater 
production  improvement  than  did  using  unrelated  birds  (outbreeding).  A 
significant  point  here,  of  course,  is  that  the  use  of  unrelated  birds  such 
as  might  be  found  in  fam  flocks,  is  much  less  costly  th^n  following  an 
extensive  and  expensive  process  of  breeding  inbred  birds.    For  that  rea- 
son, use  of  the  unrelated  birds  in  crossing  may  be  more  profitable  than 
getting  the  few  extra  eggs  at  the  expense  of  using  inbred  individuals. 
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For  Christmas  Tree  Producers 

U,  S.  families  are  erpected  to  decorate  atout  28-|  million 
CliTistmas  trees  this  year  vith  atout  9  million  of  them  coming  from  Canada, 
Total  numter  is  atout  the  saiae  as  last  year;  expected  imports  from  Canada 
are  slightly  higher. 

Family  tree  "buyers  are  getting  more  particular  and  demanding 
a  l»etter  product,.    Forest  Service  records  show  that  many  of  the  trees  left 
over  on  sales  lots  after  Christmas  are  of  such  poor  quality  that  they 
should  not  have  "been  harvested,  "but  pruned  to  proper  shape  and  allowed  to 
grow  for  future  usee    Many  tree  producers  find  it  pays  to  supply  cutters 
with  pictures  of  and  instructions  ah out  the  right  kind  to  harvest.  . 

As  for  prices,  Department  Extension  foresters  expect  them  to 
he  "agreeahle  to  consumers," 

Bark  Beetles  Take  Toll 

USDA  estimates  that  hark  heetles  have  ruined  more  than  50  mil- 
lion hoard  feet  of  lumher  and  killed  large  numhers  of  trees  faced  for 
turpentining  in  North  Carolina  and  Florida.    Most  widespread  killing  has 
heen  in  the  South  in  valuahle  pine. 

Hew  Cattle  Shipping  3Law 

A  new  Act  of  Congress  authorizes  restricted  interstate  movement 
of  cattle  affected  with  either  paratuherculosis  or  hrucellosis.  Only 
those  affected  cattle  going  directly  to  a  puhlic  market  for  immediate 
slaughter  or  valuahle  hreeding  animals  reshipped  to  the  original  owner 
can  move  in  interstate  commerce.    Similar  legislation  was  enacted  hy  the 
Congress  in  1920  for  the  movement  of  cattle  affected  with  tuberculosis. 

The  new  Act  amends  the  original  Act  setting  up  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  has  the  widespread  rupport  of  organized  livestock 
producers.    New  regulations  will  he  issued  as  soon  as  possihle  under  which 
certificates  will  he  required  for  interstate  movement  of  the  affected 
animals.    Upon  certification  animals  going  to  slaughter  are  marked  and 
tagged  hy  the  State  or  USDA  inspector,  thus  enahling  cooperative  State 
and  Federal  officials  to  maintain  identity  of  the  diseased  animals  until 
they  are  slaughtered. 

NBC  To  Televise  International 

Fifty -two  NBC  TV  network  stations  from  coast-to-coast  will  carry 
hi-lites  of  the  International  Livestock  Exposition  on  Tuesday  Nov.  27  from 
2  to  3  p.m.  CST.    Selection  of  the  grand  champion  steer,  a  sheep  shearing 
demonstration,  a  meat  cutting  exhihltion,  a  USDA  feature  telling  the  story 
of  a  steak  from  the  range  to  the  frying  pan,  ard  several  other  features 
will  he  headlined  in  the  hour  telecast. 
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On  Cotton  Mechanization 

Speaking  at  a  cotton  mechanization  conference  in  Chlckaeha, 
Oklahoma,  last  V7eek  A.  H,  Moseman,  new  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Soils,  and  Ag  Engineering,  predicted  that  cotton  "breeders  even- 
tually will  change  their  crop  to  make  it  "better  suited  to  machine  farm- 
Ingo    He  recalled  the  changes  that  have  "been  "brought  a"bout  in  otlier  crops 
to  "better  suit  them  to  machine  farming,  for  example,  the  development  of 
stiff  stemmed  small  grains,  stiff -shanked  hy"brid  corn,  and  soy"bean  vari- 
eties with  pods  higher  on  the  plant. 

Experiments  are  now  under  way  to  find  out  whether  chemicals 
can  "be  used  to  change  a  plant's  growing  habits  and  make  it  "better  suited 
to  mechanized  farming.    As  Moseman  pointed  out,  the  two  most  immediate 
things  holding  "back  cotton  mechanization  are  weed  control  and  defoliation. 
For  more  detail,  you've  teen  sent  release  266k'^l, 

Representative  Leave  for  FAQ  ConferHnce 

Some  of  the  Department's  representatives  to  the  Food  and  Agi'i- 
culture  Conference  have  already  left  for  Rome  and  the  rest  leave  shortly. 
Those  going  from  USDA  are  Secretary  Brannan;  Research  Avdministrator  P.  V, 
Cardonr  Foreign  Agricultural  Relatiqns  Director  Stanley  Andrews;  Deputy 
PMA  Administrator  Harold  K.  Hill;  Assistant  Chief  of  Forest  Service  Verne 
L,  Harper;  Director  of  Budget  and  Finance  Ralph  S.  Rol)erts;  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  Hazel  K,  Stie"beling;  Forest 
Service  Chief  Lyle  Watts;  Bureau  of  Ag  Economics  Chief  Oris  "V,  Wells; 
Director  of  Extension  M.  L.  Wilson;  Thomas  E,  Street  and  Doris  Rafler  of 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    The  Conference  gets  under 
way  Monday,  November  19. 

Clu"b  Congress  Recordings 

Joe  Tonkin  passos  on  word  of  radio  and  television  coverage  of 
the  National  h-E  Cluh  Congress,    Tape  recording  facilities  will  "be  pro- 
vided for  Extension  editors  and  RFD's  at  Congress  headquarters  in  the 
Conrad  Hilton  (Stevens)  Hotel,    If  no  one  from  your  station  plans  to  "be 
at  the  Congress  and  you  want  the  radio  committee  to  record  an  interview 
with  the  young  folks  from  your  State,  please  get  in  touch  with  Joe.  His 
headquarters  "before  the  Congress  will  "be  the  office  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee, 59  East  "Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago  5,  111* 

When  asking  for  a  recording  "be  sure  to  indicate  who  the  con- 
tact for  the  group  in  Chicago  will  "be  and  the  length  of  the  recording 
wanted.    Also,  please  furnish  the  leader  of  your  group  a  reel  of  tape 
for  this  service. 

Latest  roster  check  shows  these  folks  will  "be  helping  fill 
the  recording  requests:    Jack  Murray,  Illinois;  Bill  Kennedy,  Ala"bama; 
Larry  Sar"baugh,  Ohio;  Clem  Lewis,  New  Jersey;  and  George  Axinn,  Delaware. 


I 
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Local  PMA  Elections 

Just  a  -word  of  reminder  that  now's  the  season  for  county  elec- 
tions to  PMA  committees.  You  KFD*s  can  do  a  lot  toward  encouraging  farm- 
ers to  get  out  and  tallot  for  those  they  want  to  administer  the  local  PMA. 
program. 

Potato  Goals 

A  1952  National  Production  Goal  of  35O  million  hushels  of  po- 
tatoes from  some  1,5^5,300  acres  was  announced  last  week.    State  Pl^lA 
offices  can  supply  you  with  State  "by  State  brealodowns  as  a  percentage  of 
this  yearns  indicated  cropc 

ToTsacco  Decision  Coming  Up 

On  December  7  growers  of  fire  cured,  dark  air-cured,  Virginia 
sun-cured  cigar-filler  and  cigar  "binder  tohacco  vote  on  marketing  quotas 
for  1952,    Voters  will  have  three  choices,  c  .quotas  for  three  years  "begin- 
ning with  the  '52  crop,  quotas  for  '52  only,  or  no  quotas  at  all.  Quotas 
cannot  "be  put  into  effect  unless  they  are  approved  "by  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  growers  voting,, 

Of  Cooperative  Interest 

At out  16  percent  of  all  liquid  petroleum  fuels  used  on  farms 
in  the  United  States  last  year  was  purchased  from  farmer  cooperatives. 
The  complete  story  is  told  in  UBDA  Circular  C-139,  "Petroleum  Operatings 
of  Farmer  Cooperatives." 

USDA  Oddities 

The  Department's  Office  of  Inquiry  recently  received  a  start- 
ling call  from  a  stock  "broker's  office  explaining  that  they'd  "been  asked 
"by  wire  to  get  a  copy  of  the  USDA  "Party  Book."    Don't  "be  alarmed,  the 
Department  hasn't  gone  social. . .seems  that  somebody  left  out  an  "i." 
Correct  title  of  the  otject  in  question. .. "USDA  Parity  Handbook." 

While  opening  mail  from  crop  reporters,.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  folks  found  an  envelope  addressed  to  "Jeremiah  M,  Rusk,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,"    ^-Hiatever  it's  origin,  it  caused  quite  a  laugh. 
The  late  ^^r.  Rusk  was  named  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  President  Benjamin 
Harrison  in  I889. 

See  You  in  Chicago 

On  Thursday  afternoon  of  next  week  I'll  lay  down  the  carving 
knife  and  start  for  Chicago,  the  International,  and  the  NARFD  meeting  in 
the  company  of  Maynard  Speece,    Director  of  Information  Lyle  Webster  has 
marked  the  meeting  as  a  "must"  on  his  current  trip  and  Bob  Crom  will  also 
be  on  hand  as  of  Saturday  morning.    V/e'll  plan  on  seeing  and  talking  with 
you  there. 
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For  Consumers 

Best  Docemter  plentifuls  for  the  country  as  a  whole  are  ex- 
pected to  "be  oranges,  raisins,  and  turkeys.    Other  fruit  and  vegetatle 
items  that  should  mean  more  for  the  housewife's  dollar  than  other  foods 
that  are  less  plentiful  are  dried  prunes,  apples,  canned  and  frozen 
orange  Juice,    On  the  meat  side  is  pork,  "broilers  and  fryers,  cottage  ' 
cheese,  nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  frozen  whiting,  frozen  ocean  perch  fillets, 
and  canned  tuna.    Honey  should  also  "be  a  good  "buy. 

Speaking  of  Oranges 

Nearly  half  of  the  oranges  consumed  hy  civilians  in  1950  were 
eaten  in  the  form  of  canned  and  frozen  orange  Juice o    Ten  years  ago  atout 
one -tenth  were  consumed  as  canned  Juice  and  the  rest  as  fresh  oranges. 

Fewer  Farms  But  Larger 

Studies  show  that  there  are  now  about  6  percent  fewer  farms 
than  there  were  fifty  years  ago  hut  the  average  acreage  per  farm  has  gone 
from  lk6  to  203«., that's  an  increase  in  size  of  39  percent.  / 

Network  Farm  and  Home  Shows,. ^ Nov.  2k  and  DeCp  1 

ABC  American  Famer...  12: 30  to  1:00  p,m,  EST.  "Top  of  the 
Farm  News"  with  Milt  Bliss  and  Boh  Crom  from  Washington.  Features  on 
"both  days  from  the  ^-E  Club  Congress  in  Chicago, 

CBS  Farm  News,oo3:15  to  3:30  p,m.  EST,    "CBS  Farm  News  "..news 
and  features  with  Claude  Mahoney, 

NBC  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,,. 1:00  to  1:30  p.m,  EST. 

"USDA  Headlines"  with  Ken  Gapon  reporting  direct  from  Chicago,  Feature 
on  that  date  includes  interviews  with  delegates  to  h-E  Club  Congress  and 
members  of  IFYE  group  Just  back  from  overseas.    December  1  feature  in- 
cludes interviews  with  exhibitors  and  personalities  from  the  International 
Livestock  Exposition, 

Among  Ourselves 

Burnis  Arnold  reports  that  WKY-TV  and  KOTV  have  Joined  the 
ranks  of  stations  doing  weekly  TV  shows.    Bill  Zipf,  WBNS,  writes  that 
his  TV,  AM,  and  paper  work  have  so  complicated  his  schedule  that  he's 
gone  to  recording  his  morning  show  entirely.  From  the  Sunflower  State 
comes  word  that  Bob  Hilgendorf  will  soon  become  Director  of  station 
KSAC  while  Lisle  Longsdorf  will  carry  the  title  of  Radio  Manager  of  the 
station,    Everett  Mitchell,  NBC,  arrives  back  in  the  country  this  week- 
end from  his  trip  to  Korea  and  Japan.    Everett's  been  a  busy  man,  as 
many  of  you  know,  ho'e  also  been  named  Chairman  of  the  h-B.  Club  Builders* 
Council, 

Sincerely, 

Kenneth  M.  Gapen 
Ass't  Director  of  Information 
for  Radio  and  Television 


RFO  L£TT£R 

To  A 

Radio  Farm  Directors 

From 

Rodio  and  Television  Service 

Office  of  Information  -U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


November  30,  I95I 
Letter  NOo  511 


Dear  Radio  Farm  Director: 


Those  of  you  who  vere  fortunate  enough  to  get  to  the  MRFB  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  earlier  this  week  protahly  find  yourselves  in  the  same  po- 
sition as  I  do,  that  is  o^st  getting  out  from  under  the  things  that  accu- 
mulated on  your  desk.    Nevertheless,  I*m  sure  we'd  all  agree  the  meeting 
was  worth  the  effort  involved  in  catching  up. 

For  those  who  didn't  make  it,  we  might  just  review  the  NAEFD 
officers  for  the  coming  year.    They  are  Sam  Schneider,  KVOO,  president; 
BoTd  Miller,  ¥RFD,  vice-president;  and  Mai  Hansen,  WOW,  secretairy -treasurer. 

National  Safety  Council  Puhlic  Interest  Awards  went  to  thirteen 
radio  stations  and  one  radio  network  for  outstanding  activities  promoting 
farm  safety.    Recipients  were  Harold  Schmitzj  EFEQ,  Al  Bauer,  EPOJ;  Ray 
Wolf,  KUOM;  Loyd  Evans,  KVTO;  Malcolm  McCormack,  WBZ;  John  Chase,  WHFB; 
Eerh  Plamheck,  WHO;  Dix  Harper,  WIBC;  Ed  Sl^osarczyk,  WIBX;  Boh  Nance,  WIOJ; 
Pete  Peterson  and  Chris  mckj  V7NAK;  KELD;  and  KEBM, 

Paul  Visser  accepted  the  network  award  for  the  NBC  National  Fam 
and  Home  Hour,  its  safety  survey  conducted  in  Miami  County,  Ohio,  and  re- 
lated safety  activities.    Station  activities  ranged  from  contests  on  essay 
writing,  safety  slogans,  and  safety  quizzes  to  use  on  farm  safety  spots, 
special  interviews  with  accident  victims  and  other  recordings  and  programs 
leading  to  good  year  around  promotion  of  farm  safety. 

Looking  ahead  a  hit,  NAE^D  accepted  the  USDA's  invitation  to 
hold  next  spring's  meeting  here  in  Washington,    Mayhe  this  would  he  a  good 
time  for  you  to  start  making  plans  to  attend a    The  exact  date  has  not  yet 
heen  decided. 

Speaking  of  Chicago 

Some  RFD's  at  the  meeting  asked  if  they  could  still  get  a  copy 
of  this  year's  USDA  Yearhook,    Trusting  that  requests  arenH  too  numerous 
we  can  still  take  care  of  them, 

I  * 
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Comnmnlty-vlde  Insect  Control 

Department  cotton  insect  specialists  say  insecticide  application 
on  a  conmunity-vide  "basis  may  "be  the  answer  to  reducing  amounts  of  insec- 
ticides, manpower,  and  equipment  needed  to  protect  fields  in  the  Cotton 
Belt  from  insect  attack  and  at  the  same  time  producing  more  and  tatter 
cotton. 

An  experiment  for  the  control  of  cotton  fleahoppera,  several 
species  of  thjrips,  holl  weevils,  and  "boll  worms  was  run  on  thirty-six 
farms  in  two  Texas  communities  last  year.    Over  3,600  acres  were  treated 
with  three  early-season  applications  of  insecticides  In  the  form  of  sprays 
and  dusts  on  dates  ranging  from  May  21  to  June  15,    No  other  applications 
were  made.    The  three  applications  resulted  in  seasonal  control  of  the 
thrips  and  fleahoppers,  seasonal  control  of  the  holl  weevil  on  ninety  per- 
cent of  the  acreage  and,  in  spite  of  no  mid  or  late-season  treatments, 
there  was  no  toll  worm  damage.    Plentiful  populations  of  "beneficial  in- 
sects are  known  to  have  accounted  for  prevention  of  "boll  worm  damage  where 
infestations  of  this  particular  insect  threatened. 

Not  only  did  this  control  program  result  in  control  of  the  in- 
sects hut  also  in  more  and  "better  cotton„    Treated  fields  fruited  earlier, 
matured  and  were  harvested  from  two  to  three  weeks  sooner  than  untreated 
cotton  on  compara"ble  farms  in  that  area.    The  crop  was  high  grade  and 
yielded  204  pounds  more  lint  cotton  per  acre  than  did  untreated  fields. 

Buy  Now 

That's  the  advice  UBDA  folks  are  passing  on  to  pesticide  users. 
Specialists  point  out  that  farmers  currently  "buying  some  of  the  pesticides 
they'll  need  next  year  and  then  making  additional  orderly  purchases  well 
in  advance  of  the  actual  time  of  use  are  helping  avoid  hottlenecks  come 
crop  time  1952.    If  they  can't  store  it  on  their  farms  then  the  next  "best 
thing  is  to  place  orders  now  for  futiire  delivery. 

Might  add,  State  PMA  Committees  are  planning  to  survey  the  use 
of  pesticides  and  related  chemicals  in  1951  and  get  requirement  estimates 
for  1952. 

As  For  Keeping  Pests  Out 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Qviarantine  reports  plant 
quarantine  inspection  staffs  have  "been  mighty  busy  people  this  past  year. 
Flight  inspectors  looked  for  ""bugs,"  prohibited  plants,  etc,,  in  the 
heaviest  foreign  air  traffic  in  the  history  of  aviation.    And  as  a  result 
plant  material  a"bout  to  move  contrary  to  plant  quarantine  safeguards  was 
removed  from  nearly  one  out  of  every  three  planes.    Vehicular  traffic  from 
Mexico  "broke  all  previous  records  and  a  new  high  was  set  "by  ocean  traffic 
arriving  in  Uc  S.  ports.    A"bout  one  out  of  every  four  Incoming  ships  car- 
ried prohibited  or  restricted  plant  material. 
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Use  of  Nitrogen  Sprays 

Use  of  nitrogen  sprays  ard.  a  complete  reversal  of  normal  move- 
ment of  plant  nutrients  may  result  in  our  "broader  use  of  wheat  containing 
a  higher  than  normal  amoimt  of  protein. 

The  high-protein  grain  is  produced  "by  feeding  nitrogen  to  plants 
through  the  leaves  with' nutritional  sprays  ^    Under  this  system  the  nutrients 
move  from  the  leaf  into  the  plant  rather  than  from  the  root  into  the  leaf 
as  they  normally  do.    So  far,  urea  is  the  only  carrier  that  has  proved  sa- 
tisfactory for  the  a"bove  ground  application  of  nitrogen, 

USDA  and  certain  Western  State  Experiment  Station  researchers 
tell  us  that  urea  spraying  of  vheat  plants  while  near  the  flowering  stage 
has  resulted  in  an  increased  protein  content  of  the  grain^    Proper  timing 
of  the  spray  results  in  "both  a  protein  increase  and  a  step-up  in  total 
grain  yield.    Somewhat  heavier  applications  result  in  still  higher  protein 
content  "but  reduced  crop  yields. 

The  future  of  urea  sprays  on  wheat  fields  will  "be  determined  "by 
the  willingness  of  millers  and  "bakers  to  pay  a  premium  for  the  high-pro- 
tein grain. 

Another  Plug  for  Grasslands  Programs 

A  recent  talk  "by  Dr.  W,  M.  I^-'ers,  USDA  field  crops  research 
leader,  emphasized  the  enomous  potentials  of  improved  grasslands  for  food 
production.    He  pointed  out  that  Federal -State  findings  in  the  past  few 
years  demonstrate  that  fertilization,  high  producing  species  and  superior 
varieties  of  grass,  and  improved  management  can  increase  pasture  yields 
from  two-  to  six-fold. 

In  the  Southeast  "beef  yields  of  ^00  to  600  pouMs  per  acre  are 
not  uncommon.    If  83O  million  acres  of  open  grasslands  and  an  additional 
70  million  acres  of  ahandoned  and  su"bmarginal  crop  land  were  converted  to 
improved  pastures,  these  lands  wo\ild  produce  an  additional  10  to  I5  million 
tons  of  "beef.    That*s  more  than  douhle  the  present  annual  "beef  supply  for 
the  entire  country. 

Opportunities  are  not  limited  to  any  one  section  of  the  country. 
In  studies  in  the  Northeast,  improved  pastures  on  land  unsuited  for  com 
produced  forage  eq.ual  in  total  digesti"ble  nutrients  to  I35  "bushels  of  com 
per  acre. 

Increased  productivity  is  attained  with  grasslands  at  a  lower 
cost  than  with  other  crops.    An  experiment  with  ^i-OO-pound  steers  illus- 
trates this  point.    One  group  gained  an  average  of  2.3  pounds  per  day  (326 
pounds  per  acre)  in  I63  days  of  winter  grazing  without  any  concentrates. 
Net  profit  per  steer  was  ^Qk,    A  compara"ble  group  on  the  dry  lot  gained 
2,k6  pounds  a  day  "but  made  a  net  profit  of  only  $48.    And  the  tremendous 
value  of  grasslands  for  soil  conservation  and  improvement  shoixld  not  "be 
underestimated.    But  Dr.  t^ers  stresses  the  fact  that  grasslands  are  im- 
portant primarily  as  productive  crops,    A  major  o"bstacle  in  developing 
grassland  consciousness  in  this  country  is  the  widespread  view  that  the 
spigot  of  agricultural  ahundance  is  turned  off  "by  planting  crop  land  to 
grass,  turned  "back  on  "by  plowing  the  grasslands  for  production  of  row  and 
cash  crops. 
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^That^B  Been  Done  in  Wheat 

Of  the  200  different  varieties  of  wheat  grovn  on  U.  S.  farms 
in  19^9-50^  118  of  them  have  "been  produced  "by  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  this  country  and  Canada  during  the  past  35  years,    Thoir  com- 
"bined  acreage  amoimted  to  ahout  j6  percent  of  the  all-wheat  acreage.  The 
hard  red  winter  variety  I'aimee  was  the  variety  most  widely  grown.  First 
distrituted  to  growers  in  19^2,  ahout  11  million  acres  of  it  were  grown 
In  '^9-50. » .that • s  more  than  I3  percent  of  the  total  acreage, 

Atout  19  of  the  200  varieties  of  wheat  were  produced  "by  private 
"breeders.    Their  acreage  represented  I5  percent  of  the  total.  Triumph 
was  the  leader  in  this  field  on  ahout  6.6  percent  of  all  acreage  to  wheat. 

Gettin'  in  The  Scrap 

Although  it's  a  "bit  early  to  count  tonnages^  the  farm  scrap 
drive  is  moving  lots  of  scrap  metal  off  farms  to  scrap  yards.    And  even 
though  OctolDer  I5  to  Novemher  15  was  set  up  as  the  most  intensive  part 
of  the  drive  USDA  officials  are  hoping  that  RFD's  and  famers  will  con- 
tinue their  concern  for  scrap,  keep  up  the  good  work,  and  maintain  the 
regular  flow  of  scrap  "back  to  the  steel  mills. 

HJVGA  Coverage 

Jim  Chapman,  \I'TAM,  "bravely  stood  up  at  the  Chicago  meeting  and 
volunteered  to  do  his  "best  to  help  RFD's  cover  the  National  Junior  Vege- 
table Growers  Association  meeting  in  Cleveland  Dec.  9-13 o    He'll  try  to 
get  either  recordings  for  radio  or  pictures  for  television  if  you'll  send 
the  tape  and  a  description  of  what  you  want.    His  address  is  Farm  Program 
Director,  WTAM,  Cleveland  ik,  Ohio, 

Network  Farm  and  Home  Shows. «. ,Dec,  8  and  I5 

NBC  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,. ,1:00  to  1:30  p.mc  EST.  "USDA 
Headlines"  with  Ken  Gapen  from  Washingtono    Dec.  8  feature  comes  from  1951 
Convention  of  VegetalDle  Growers  of  America,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 
Dec.  15  feature  originates  from  WDAF,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  reports 
on  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Basin  Agency  and  its  ohjective,  stopping  agri- 
cultural land  damage  by  flood, 

ABC  American  Farmer. , .12:30  to  1:00  p^m.  EST,     "Top  of  the  Farm 
News"  Milt  Bliss  and  Boh  Crom.    Dec,  8  feature  tells  the  story  of  how 
"Christmas  Trees  Put  Idle  Acres  to  Work"  with  Milt  Bliss  interviewing 
Arthur  Sowder,  USDA  Ext,  Forester,    Dec.  I5  feature  with  Stanley  J. 
Marsden  of  the  USDA  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  covers  "What's  New  In 
Turkeys . " 

CBS  Farm  News... 3: 30  to  3:^5  p.m.  EST.    Dec,  8  "broadcast  will 
feature  Claude  Mahoney  interviei-^ing  two  National  k-E  Club  Congress  winners. 
Dec,  15  show  features  news  and  features  from  Washington  with  Claude 
Mahoney.  ... 
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Walk-In  Refrigerator  Designed  for  the  Farm  (Do  Not  Use  Befare  Dec.  i+> 

Farmers  who  vant  to  "build  their  ovn  on-farm  refrigeration  systems 
may  now  get  plans  for  a  two -temperature,  walk-in  refrigerator  developed 
the  Uo  S,  Department  of  Agriculture.  It's  the  result  of  cooperative  work 
"by  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering, 

Eesearch  to  develop  an  efficient  and  convenient  all-purpose  farm 
refrigerator  was  "begun  following  a  survey  of  l60  home-built,  walk-in,  two- 
temperature  installations  in  use  on  farms.    Although  the  families  consid- 
ered their  refrigerators  assets,  many  foimd  them  inadequate.    In  general, 
systems  in  use  were  not  designed  to  meet  the  farmers'  needs.    No  estab- 
lished design  was  followed  either  in  construction  of  the  refrigerators 
or  in  the  refrigeration  systems.  Many  were  found  to  "be  improperly  con- 
structed or  poorly  insulated,  providing  inefficient  refrigeration.  Others 
were  too  small,  poorly  arranged,  or  inconveniently  located^ 

The  new  refrigerator-freezer  has  "been  designed  "by  the  Depart- 
ment's refrigeration  specialists  after  months  of  research  with  experimental 
units  installed  at  the  Agricultural  Eesearch  Center  at  Beltsville,  I^^ryland, 
The  refrigerator  freezer  is  planned  so  that  it  may  he  constructed  "by  the 
farmer  himself,  either  inside  another  "building  or  as  a  separate  structure. 
The  Department  recommends  that  technical  help  from  a  refrigerator  service 
man  "be  o"btained  to  install  the  refrigeration  equipment. 

Cost  of  construction,  figured  in  one  locality  at  late  1950  prices, 
is  approximately  $1,200,  divided  a"bout  equally  between  building  materials 
and  refrigeration  equipment.    The  refrigerator,  operating  in  a  surroiandir^ 
temperature  of  70°F,,  will  use  approximately  200  kilowatt -hours  of  elec- 
trical energy  per  month. 

The  entire  unit  measures  8  feet,  8  inches  in  width,  10  feet,  7 
inches  in  length  and  8  feet  in  height.    The  plans  provide  for  a  chill 
room  (approximately  250  cu^  ftc)  in  which  to  chill  and  store  farm  products, 
and  a  freezer  room  (approximately  100  cu,  ft.).    The  chill  room  will  cool 
one  beef,  or  one  large  hog,  or  6OO  pounds  of  other  produce  at  a  time. 
The  freezer  room  will  freeze  100  pounds  a  day. 

The  chill  room  includes  a  meat  rail  from  which  sides  or  quai*ters 
of  beef,  pork  or  lamb  can  be  hung,  and  removable  shelves,  which  offer  con- 
venient vertical  storage,  line  one  wall.    These  shelves  can  be  taken  out 
when  fruits  and  vegetables  in  bulkier  boxes  or  sacks  are  being  pre-cooled 
for  market. 

Working  drawings  (Plan  No,  7102)  for  the  two -temperature  walk- 
in-ref rigerator  for  the  farm  may  be  obtained  thjrough  the  extension  agri- 
cultural engineer  at  many  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges c    A  nominal 
charge  to  cover  printing  and  mailing  usually  is  made.    If  the  extension 
engineer  cannot  furnish  the  plan,  address  inquiries  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Eural  Housing, 
Beltsville,  Mi.    The  Department  does  not  furnish  plans  directly  but  will 
refer  inquiries  to  the  nearest  State  handling  the  requested  plans.  En- 
closed is  leaflet  320  which  gives  you  a  visual  idea  of  what  the  freezer 
is  like. 
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Other  Enclosures 

Two  more  of  the  "More  Meat  for  Defense"  series  are  Included  In 
this  veek's  letter.    Think  you'll  find  "both  the  material  on  Newcastle 
Disease  and  the  discussion  of  ewe  flock  replacement  of  top  interest. 

Also  included  is  the  Novemher  15  Statistical  Summary  covering 
crop,  price  and  later  conditions. 


Sometime  ago  we  mentioned  a  current  "bulletin  on  Drying  Forage 
"by  Forced  Ventilation,    Find  copy  enclosed. 

Can  You  Help? 


A  survey  recently  conducted  in  Minnesota  may  give  EFD's  some 
idea  on  radio  wants  of  county  extension  workers.    Over  two -thirds  of  the 
county  agents  Indicated  they  like  help  on  new  ideas  for  radio,  almost  two- 
fifths  wanted  tips  on  conducting  interviews,  atout  one  out  of  four  indi- 
cated they'd  like  to  get  a  few  tips  on  radio  speaking,  almost  one -eighth 
wanted  suggestions  for  improving  program  format  and  10  percent  wanted 
helpful  hints  on  selecting  recorders. 

Goals  for  '52 


Just  a  word  to  "bring  to  your  attention  release  281+3-51  sent  you 
yesterday.    It  has  the  details  of  spring-planted  crop  goals  aiming  at 
record  production  In  1952. 


As  of  3  p,m. 

Today's  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  report  shows  average 
prices  received  ty  farmers  Increased  2  percent  during  the  month  ending 
Novemher  15  but  were  still  h  percent  telow  the  record  reached  last  Febru- 
ary,   During  this  same  period,  higher  prices  for  food  and  feed,  and  a  re- 
flection of  higher  excise  taxes  in  new  car  prices  were  primarily  respon- 
sible for  raising  the  general  level  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  to  a  new 
record  high  in  mid -November, , ,7  percent  above  a  year  ago. 


Among  Ourselves 


For  the  benefit  of  those  who  didn't  make  it  to  Chicago  we  re- 
port that  John  McDonald,  WSM,  although  still  in  the  hospital,  is  coming 
along  in  good  shape.    Also  in  Chicago  we  learned  that  Phil  Combs,  VSBT, 
is  in  serious  condition  in  the  Billings  Hospital  in  Chicago,    At  that 
time  he  was  in  need  of  blood,., some  of  the  EFD's  went  down  and  helped 
take  care  of  that  need.    Ken  Gapen  and  Maynard  Speece  are  scheduled  to 
get  back  in  town  this  weekend. 


Sincerely, 


Bob  Crom,  Supervisor 
Enclosures-5  Individual  Station  Relations 
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RFD  LETTE 

To 

Radio  Farm  Directors 


From 

Radio  ond  Television  Service 

Office  of  information  -U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Novem'ber  30,  1951 
Letter  NOo  511 


Dear  Radio  Farm  Director: 


Those  of  you  who  vere  fortunate  enough  to  get  to  the  NAE^D  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  earlier  this  week  prohably  find  yourselves  in  the  same  po- 
sition as  I  do,  that  is  just  getting  out  from  under  the  things  that  accu- 
mulated on  your  desk,    Nevertheless,  I'm  sure  we'd  all  agree  the  meeting 
was  worth  the  effort  involved  in  catching  up. 

For  those  who  didn't  make  it,  we  might  Just  review  the  NAEIFD 
officers  for  the  coming  year.    They  are  Sam  Schneider,  KVOO,  president; 
Bot  Miller,  WRFD,  vice-president;  and  Mai  Hansen,  WOW,  secretary-treasurer. 

National  Safety  Council  Puhlic  Interest  Awards  went  to  thirteen 
radio  stations  and  one  radio  network  for  outstanding  activities  promoting 
farm  safety.    Recipients  were  Harold  Schnitz;  KFEQ,  Al  Bauer,  KPOJ;  Ray 
Wolf,  KUOM;  Loyd  Evans,  KWTO;  Malcolm  McCormack,  VJBZ;  John  Chase,  WEFB; 
Eerh  Plambeck,  WHO;  Dix  Harper,  WIBC;  Ed  Slusarczyk,  WIEX;  Boh  Nance,  WIOJ; 
Pete  Peterson  and  Chris  ^&ck,  VWAX;  KELD;  and  KLBM, 

Paul  Visser  accepted  the  network  award  for  the  NBC  National  Fam 
and  Home  Hour,  its  safety  survey  conducted  in  Miami  County,  Ohio,  and  re- 
lated safety  activities.    Station  activities  ranged  from  contests  on  essay 
writing,  safety  slogans,  and  safety  quizzes  to  use  on  farm  safety  spots, 
special  interviews  with  accident  victims  and  other  recordings  and  programs 
leading  to  good  year  around  promotion  of  farm  safety. 

Looking  ahead  a  hit,  NARFD  accepted  the  USDA's  invitation  to 
hold  next  spring's  meeting  here  in  Washington^    Ifeyhe  this  would  he  a  good 
time  for  you  to  start  making  plans  to  attend.    The  exact  date  has  not  yet 
heen  decided. 

Speaking  of  Chicago 

Some  RFD's  at  the  meeting  asked  if  they  could  still  get  a  copy 
of  this  year's  USDA  Yearhook,    Trusting  that  requests  aren^t  too  numerous 
We  can  still  take  care  of  them. 
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Community -vide  Insect  Control 

Department  cotton  Insect  specialists  say  Insecticide  application 
on  a  commiinlty-wlde  "basis  may  "be  the  answer  to  reducing  amounts  of  insec- 
ticides, manpower,  and  equipment  needed  to  protect  fields  In  the  Cotton 
Belt  from  insect  attack  and  at  the  same  time  producing  more  and  "better 
cotton. 

An  experiment  for  the  control  of  cotton  fleahoppers,  several 
species  of  thrlps,  "boll  veevlls,  and  "boll  worms  was  run  on  thlrty-slx 
farms  in  two  Texas  communities  last  year.    Over  3^600  acres  were  treated 
with  three  early-season  applications  of  insecticides  in  the  form  of  sprays 
and  dusts  on  dates  ranging  from  May  21  to  June  15,    No  other  applications 
were  made.    The  three  applications  resulted  in  seasonal  control  of  the 
thrips  and  fleahoppers,  seasonal  control  of  the  "boll  weevil  on  ninety  per- 
cent of  the  acreage  and,  in  spite  of  no  mid  or  late-season  treatments, 
there  was  no  "boll  worm  damage.    Plentiful  populations  of  "beneficial  in- 
sects are  known  to  have  accounted  for  prevention  of  "boll  worm  damage  where 
infestations  of  this  particular  insect  threatened. 

Not  only  did  this  control  program  result  in  control  of  the  in- 
sects "but  also  in  more  and  "better  cotton.    Treated  fields  fruited  earlier, 
matured  and  were  harvested  from  two  to  three  weeks  sooner  than  untreated 
cotton  on  compara"ble  farms  in  that  area.    The  crop  was  high  grade  and 
yielded  20k  pounds  more  lint  cotton  per  acre  than  did  untreated  fields, 

Bi:iy  Now 

That's  the  advice  USDA  folks  are  passing  on  to  pesticide  users. 
Specialists  point  out  that  farmers  currently  "buying  some  of  the  pesticides 
they'll  need  next  year  and  then  making  additional  orderly  purchases  woll 
in  advance  of  the  actual  time  of  use  are  helping  avoid  "bottlenecks  come 
crop  time  1952.    If  they  can't  store  it  on  their  farms  then  the  next  "best 
thing  is  to  place  orders  now  for  future  delivery. 

Might  add,  State  PMA.  Committees  are  planning  to  survey  the  use 
of  pesticides  and  related  chemicals  in  1951        ge't  requirement  estimates 
for  1952. 

As  For  Keeping  Pests  Out 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  reports  plant 
quarantine  inspection  staffs  have  "been  mighty  "busy  people  this  past  year. 
Flight  inspectors  looked  for  ""bugs,"  prohl"blted  plants,  etc,,  in  the 
heaviest  foreign  air  traffic  In  the  history  of  aviation.    And  as  a  result 
plant  material  a'bout  to  move  contrary  to  plant  quarantine  safeguaixis  was 
removed  from  nearly  one  out  of  every  three  planes,    "Vehicular  traffic  from 
Mexico  "broke  all  previous  records  and  a  new  high  was  set  "by  ocean  traffic 
arriving  in  Uc  S,  ports.    A'bout  one  out  of  every  four  incoming  ships  car- 
ried prohl"blted  or  restricted  plant  material. 
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Use  of  Nitrogen  Sprays 

Use  of  nitrogen  sprays  and  a  complete  reversal  of  normal  move- 
ment of  plant  nutrients  may  result  in  our  "broader  use  of  wheat  containing 
a  higher  than  normal  amount  of  protein. 

The  high-protein  grain  is  produced  hy  feeding  nitrogen  to  plants 
through  the  leaves  with  nutritional  sprays^    Under  this  system  the  nutrients 
move  from  the  leaf  into  the  plant  rather  than  from  the  root  into  the  leaf 
as  they  normally  do.    So  far,  urea  is  the  only  carrier  that  has  proved  sa- 
tisfactory for  the  ahove  ground  application  of  nitrogen, 

USDA  and  certain  Western  State  Experiment  Station  researchers 
tell  us  that  urea  spraying  of  wheat  plants  while  near  the  flowering  stage 
has  resulted  in  an  increased  protein  content  of  the  grain.    Proper  timing 
of  the  spray  results  in  "both  a  protein  increase  and  a  step-up  in  total 
grain  yield.    Somewhat  heavier  applications  result  in  still  higher  protein 
content  "but  reduced  crop  yields. 

The  future  of  urea  sprays  on  wheat  fields  "vrLll  "be  determined  hy 
the  willingness  of  millers  and  takers  to  pay  a  premium  for  the  high-pro- 
tein grain. 

Another  Plug  for  Grasslands  Programs 

A  recent  talk  hy  Dr.  W,  M.  l^'-ers,  USDA  field  crops  research 
leader,  emphasized  the  enomous  potentials  of  improved  grasslands  for  food 
production.    He  pointed  out  that  Federal-State  findings  in  the  past  few 
years  demonstrate  that  fertilization,  high  producing  species  and  superior 
varieties  of  grass,  and  improved  management  can  increase  pasture  yields 
from  two-  to  six-fold. 

In  the  Southeast  "beef  yields  of  500  to  60O  pounds  per  acre  are 
not  uncommon.    If  23O  million  acres  of  open  grasslands  and  an  additional 
70  million  acres  of  abandoned  and  suTmarginal  crop  land  were  converted  to 
improved  pastures,  these  lands  would  produce  an  additional  10  to  I5  million 
tons  of  "beef.    That's  more  than  douhle  the  present  annual  "beef  supply  for 
the  entire  country. 

Opportunities  are  not  limited  to  any  one  section  of  the  country. 
In  studies  in  the  Northeast,  inrproved  pastures  on  land  unsuited  for  com 
produced  forage  eq.ual  in  total  digestlhle  nutrients  to  135  "bushels  of  com 
per  acre. 

Increased  productivity  is  attained  with  grasslands  at  a  lower 
cost  than  with  other  crops.    An  experiment  with  400-pound  steers  illus- 
trates this  point.    One  group  gained  an  average  of  2.3  pounds  per  day  (326 
pounds  per  acre)  in  I63  days  of  winter  grazing  without  any  concentrates. 
Net  profit  per  steer  was  $8h,    A  comparable  group  on  the  dry  lot  gained 
2,i^■6  pounds  a  day  hut  made  a  net  profit  of  only  $kQ,    And  the  tremendous 
value  of  grasslands  for  soil  conservation  and  improvement  should  not  he 
underestimated.    But  Dr.  VSyers  stresses  the  fact  that  grasslands  are  im- 
portant primarily  as  productive  crops,    A  major  obstacle  in  developing 
grassland  consciousness  in  this  country  is  the  widespread  view  th^t  the 
spigot  of  agricultural  abundance  is  turned  off  by  planting  crop  land  to 
grass,  turned  back  on  by  plowing  the  grasslands  for  production  of  row  and 
cash  crops. 
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What's  Been  Done  In  Wheat 

Of  the  200  different  varieties  of  wheat  grown  on  U.  S.  farms 
In  19^9-50,  118  of  them  have  been  produced  hy  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  this  country  and  Canada  during  the  past  35  years.    Their  com- 
hined  acreage  amounted  to  ahout  76  percent  of  the  all -wheat  acreage.  The 
hard  red  winter  variety  Pai-mee  was  the  variety  most  widely  grown.  First 
distrihuted  to  growers  in  19^2,  ahout  11  million  acres  of  it  were  grown 
in  '49-50. » .that -s  more  than  I3  percent  of  the  total  acreage^ 

Ahout  19  of  the  200  varieties  of  wheat  were  produced  hy  private 
"breeders.    Their  acreage  represented  I5  percent  of  the  total.  Triumph 
was  the  leader  in  this  field  on  ahout  6,6  percent  of  all  acreage  to  wheat. 

Gettin'  in  The  Scrap 

Although  it's  a  hit  early  to  count  tonnages,  the  farm  scrap 
drive  is  moving  lots  of  scrap  metal  off  farms  to  scrap  yards.    And  even 
though  Octoher  I5  to  Novemher  I5  was  set  up  as  the  most  intensive  part 
of  the  dri'/e  USDA  officials  are  hoping  that  KFD's  and  farmers  will  con- 
tinue their  concern  for  scrap,  keep  up  the  good  work,  and  maintain  the 
regular  flow  of  scrap  hack  to  the  steel  mills. 

UJVGA  Coverage 

Jim  Chapman,  WTAI4,  bravely  stood  up  at  the  Chicago  meeting  and 
volunteered  to  do  his  hest  to  help  RFD's  cover  the  National  Junior  Vege- 
tahle  Growers  Association  meeting  in  Cleveland  Dec.  9-13 0    He'll  try  to 
get  either  recordings  for  radio  or  pictures  for  television  if  you'll  send 
the  tape  and  a  description  of  what  you  want.    His  address  is  Farm  Program 
Director,  WTAM,  Cleveland  ik,  Ohio. 

Network  Farm  and  Home  Shows. cDec.  8  and  I5 

KBC  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour... 1:00  to  1:30  p.m.  EST,  "USDA 
Headlines"  with  Ken  Gapen  from  Washlngtono    Dec,  8  feature  comes  from  1951 
Convention  of  Vegetahle  Growers  of  America,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 
Dec,  15  feature  originates  from  WDAF,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  reports 
on  meeting  of  the  Missoiiri  Basin  Agency  and  its  objective,  stopping  agri- 
cultural land  damage  by  flood, 

ABC  American  Farmer, , .12:30  to  1:00  p,m,  EST,     "Top  of  the  Farm 
News"  Milt  Bliss  and  Boh  Crom,    Dec.  8  feature  tells  the  story  of  how 
"Christmas  Trees  Put  Idle  Acres  to  Work"  with  Milt  Bliss  interviewing 
Arthur  Sowder,  USDA  Ext.  Forester.    Dec.  I5  feature  with  Stanley  J, 
Ifersden  of  the  USDA  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  covers  "What's  New  In 
Turkeys . " 

CBS  Farm  News... 3:30  to  3:1+5  p.m.  EST.    Dec,  8  broadcast  will 
feature  Claude  Mahoney  interviewing  two  National  k~E  Club  Congress  winners. 
Dec,  15  show  features  news  and  features  from  Washington  with  Claude 
Mahoney , 
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Walk-In  Refrigerator  Deaigned  for  the  Farm  (Do  Not  Use  Before  Dec.  hy  , 

Farmers  who  want  to  "build  their  ovn  on-farm  refrigeration  systems 
may  now  get  plans  for  a  two -temperature,  walk-in  refrigerator  developed  ly 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It's  the  result  of  cooperative  work 
ty  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering, 

Eesearch  to  develop  an  efficient  and  convenient  all-purpose  faim 
refrigerator  was  "begun  following  a  survey  of  l60  home-huilt,  walk-in,  two- 
temperature  installations  in  use  on  farms.    Although  the  families  consid- 
ered their  refrigerators  assets,  many  found  them  inadequate.    In  general, 
systems  in  use  were  not  designed  to  meet  the  farmers'  needs.    No  estab- 
lished design  was  followed  either  in  construction  of  the  refrigerators 
or  in  the  refrigeration  systens.  Many  were  found  to  "be  improperly  con- 
structed or  poorly  insulated,  providing  inefficient  refrigeration.  Others 
were  too  small,  poorly  arranged,  or  inconveniently  located^ 

The  new  refrigerator-freezer  has  "been  designed  "by  the  Depart- 
ment's refrigeration  specialists  after  months  of  research  with  experimental 
units  installed  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  at  Beltsville,  ^^ryland, 
The  refrigerator  freezer  is  planned  so  that  it  may  "be  constructed  "by  the 
farmer  himself,  either  inside  another  "building  or  as  a  separate  structure. 
The  Department  recommends  that  technical  help  from  a  refrigerator  service 
man  "be  obtained  to  install  the  refrigeration  equipment. 

Cost  of  construction,  figured  in  one  locality  at  late  1950  prices, 
is  approximately  $1,200,  divided  a"bout  equally  "between  "building  materials 
and  refrigeration  equipment.    The  refrigerator,  operating  in  a  surroimdir^ 
temperature  of  70*^.,  will  use  approximately  200  kilowatt -hours  of  elec- 
trical energy  per  month. 

The  entire  unit  measures  8  feet,  8  inches  in  width,  10  feet,  7 
inches  in  length  and  8  feet  in  height.    The  plans  provide  for  a  chill 
room  (approximately  25O  cuj  fto)  in  which  to  chill  and  store  farm  products, 
and  a  freezer  room  (approximately  100  cu,  ft.).    The  chill  room  will  cool 
one  "beef,  or  one  large  hog,  or  6OO  pounds  of  other  produce  at  a  time. 
The  freezer  room  will  freeze  100  pounds  a  day. 

The  chill  room  includes  a  meat  rail  from  which  sides  or  quarters 
of  "beef,  pork  or  lam"b  can  "be  hung,  and  remova"ble  shelves,  which  offer  con- 
venient vertical  storage,  line  one  wall.    These  shelves  can  "be  taken  out 
when  fruits  and  vegeta"bles  in  "bulkier  "boxes  or  sacks  are  "being  pre-cooled 
for  market. 

Working  drawings  (Plan  No.  7102)  for  the  two -temperature  walk- 
in-ref rigerator  for  the  farm  may  "be  o"btained  through  the  extension  agri- 
cultural engineer  at  many  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges «    A  nominal 
charge  to  cover  printing  and  mailing  usually  is  made.    If  the  extension 
engineer  cannot  furnish  the  plan,  address  inquiries  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Rural  Housing, 
Beltsville,  Mi.    The  Department  does  not  furnish  plans  directly  "but  will 
refer  inquiries  to  the  nearest  State  handling  the  requested  plans.  En- 
closed is  leaflet  320  which  gives  you  a  visual  idea  of  what  the  freezer 
is  like. 
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Other  Enclosures 

Two  more  of  the  "More  Meat  for  Defense"  series  are  included  in 
this  week's  letter.    Think  you'll  find  "both  the  material  on  Newcastle 
Disease  and  the  discussion  of  ewe  flock  replacement  of  top  interest. 

Also  included  is  the  November  15  Statistical  Summary  covering 
crop,  price  and  later  conditions. 

Sometime  ago  we  mentioned  a  current  hulletln  on  Drying  Forage 
ty  Forced  Ventilation,    Fii)d  copy  enclosed^ 

Can  You  Help? 

A  survey  recently  conducted  in  Minnesota  may  give  RFD's  some 
idea  on  radio  wants  of  county  extension  workers.    Over  two-thirds  of  the 
county  agents  Indicated  they  like  help  on  new  ideas  for  radio,  almost  two- 
fifths  wanted  tips  on  conducting  interviews,  ahout  one  out  of  four  indi- 
cated they'd  like  to  get  a  few  tips  on  radio  speaking,  almost  one-eighth 
wanted  suggestions  for  improving  program  format  and  10  percent  wanted 
helpful  hints  on  selecting  recorders. 

Goals  for  '52 

Just  a  word  to  "bring  to  your  attention  release  2843-51  sent  you 
yesterday.    It  has  the  details  of  spring-planted  crop  goals  aiming  at 
record  production  In  1952. 

As  of  3  p.m. 

Today's  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  report  shows  average 
prices  received  "by  farmers  Increased  2  percent  during  the  month  ending 
Novemher  15  "but  were  still  k  percent  "below  the  record  reached  last  Febru- 
ary.   During  this  same  period,  higher  prices  for  food  and  feed,  and  a  re- 
flection of  higher  excise  taxes  in  new  car  prices  were  primarily  respon- 
si"ble  for  raising  the  general  level  of  prices  paid  "by  famers  to  a  new 
record  high  in  mld-Novem"ber, , ,7  percent  a'bove  a  year  ago. 

Among  Ourselves 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  didn't  make  it  to  Chicago  we  re- 
port that  John  McDonald,  VSM,  although  still  in  the  hospital,  is  coming 
along  in  good  shape.    Also  in  Chicago  we  learned  that  Phil  Combs,  WSBT, 
Is  in  serious  condition  in  the  Billings  Hospital  in  Chicago.    At  that 
time  he  was  in  need  of  blood... some  of  the  BFD's  went  down  and  helped 
take  care  of  that  need.    Ken  Gapen  and  Maynard  Speece  are  scheduled  to 
get  back  in  town  this  vreekend. 

Sincerely, 

Bob  Crom,  Supervisor 
Enclosures -5  Individual  Station  Relations 


